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FOREWORD 

BY THE EDITOR. 



It was on the 34th o£ October 1934 that the print- 
ing of the first volume of this great work was started. 
It has demanded my unremitting toil all these twelve 
years; and it is with no small gratification that I con- 
template the completion of this arduous undertaking. 

My connection with this work commenced long 
before this period. While I was studying in Madras, 
I had to frequent libraries there to furnish extracts and 
to verify references for this. After I settled down here 
to practise at the bar, I have had to read several parts 
of this with the author, and to get, at his instance, a Note 
or two revised by my revered master, the late Mr. 
D. M. Cruickshank, and a few others by Mr. Glyn Bar- 
low, when they were Principals of the local Maharaja’s 
College. To our dismay, both of them expressed their 
inability to proceed further than what they did, as the 
subject was not familiar to them and the task not easy. 

As desired by the author, in his last will and testa- 
ment, I ha vs tried, according to my lights, to revise the 
manuscripts as carefully as was possible for me to do 
it. The absence of a decent reference library in the 
vicinity had been to me a very serious impediment. 
But I have done what I could, by going to the extent 
of incurring personal expenditure oa the purchase of 
books for the purpose. 

Another difficulty had been the reading of the 
proofs, not once, but, as a rule, twice, and sometimes 
even three times. Only those who have experienced 
the trouble, and the perennial capacity of the compo- 
sitors to create fresh errors can realise the meatal and 
the physical exhaustion caused by such work. But for 
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the uniform kindness of my friends, Mr. C.P. Narayana 
Menon, the quondam Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Press and Mr. N. M. Parameswara Ayyar, the 
present incumbent, and of his assistants, Mr.S. Sundara 
Ayyar and Mr. N. Kochunni Menon, Examiners, and 
Mr. P. Raman Menon, a Composing Foreman, I would 
have had to give up the task in despair. I am indebted 
to them to a degree which cannot be adequately 
expressed in words. If the scrutiny of savants will yet 
detect mistakes, I shall leave these to their correction 
and their indulgence. 

Mrs. Padmanabha Menon, the wife of the author, 
once told me of a talk she had with her husband. An 
year before his death, she chanced to ask him as to why 
he was not seeing this his life-work through the press. 
He then let her know the prohibitive rates quoted by 
many printing firms in India and in Eng'.and and of 
certain other obstacles in his way, and it seem9 ha closed 
hia reply with the remark that, so long as I was alive, he 
had no fear about that matter. His direction in the will 
and these works have cheered me not a little in my 
labour of love; and his wife, till her death, lightened 
my task in every practical way. 

By the Grace of God, it is my privilege to 
have brought the publication of this work to its comple- 
tion, a work that is sure to mark a new chapter in the 
study of the History of Kerala. If delay there was, it 
was none of my nuking. 

I write this from a seat in my garden facing the new 
Cochin Harbour. There is a mild breeze about and 
the music of murmuring wavelets; and in the sky, over 
the prevailing background of a light violet colour, one 
can note the varying tints of a sun that is setting. 
They give aglow to the lights and shadows athwart the 
land-locked lagoon and the feathery palms- As the 
evening shadows gather, birds are hastily flying to their 
nests. A stillness fills the bowl of the sky. A solitary 
Brahmini Kite is loitering in the firmament, either to 
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take in air or to spot its prey, or, who knows, perhaps, 
to enjoy the prospect. " All i9 peace in the home; she 
sits by me, in the silence of blissful comradeship, who 
has shared with me the toil of life, and the joy of it," 
and who, above all, by her love and care and cheering 
words, has made it possible for me to do my life's 
work- 

in the remote past, Kerala played a glorious part 
in the spread of culture and commerce. That these 
volumes will indicate. May her mission in the times 
to come be grander and even more glorious is the prayer 
of this writer who can claim, without any breach of 
modesty, to have dedicated these literary labours to his 
country in a spirit of loving service. For, — that is my 
creed — after all, love and service form the flower and 
fruit of all true religions. 

Kumffrslayam, ) 

Ernakulara; > T. K. KRISHNA MENON. 

1 6th February 1937. J 
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LETTERS FROM MALABAR. 

LETTER XXIII. 

Malibu templet— fUOeloes urrica-Rr/enuM attached lo Ue temnlee— 
Mode of confer iti co* 

I shall now give you * description ot the temples* in Malsbar 
and their form of structure. 

They are termed pagodas*, <r ho -sea of the gods, who are 
supposed to inhabit them aod to receive in them the devotions of 
the pious They are mostly built of stone; the grandest glitter 
with copper roofs. All the architectural talents of the heathen 
have been devoted to the erection cf these edifices: their dwellings 
or the other hand are wrecked; generally mere low mean huts; but 
the temples far surpass in grandeur any of the royal palaces- I 
have seen a highly ornamented pagoda In Cranganur, in which 
the gateway of the exterior gallfly is surmounted with an arch of 
such skill ul workmanship that even in Europe it would be admir- 
ed as a work of art.*. We sometimes find arches aod facings of 
marble, a material not found in Malabar. 1 A wall furnished with 
a good front gateway encloses a quidrar.gle; ulttin this enclosure 
in on amply uncovered spice, free to every one. even the Chris'!, 
am and the ueclean castes. This reminds me of the court of the 
gentiles, in Solomon's temple. The paeodi itself stands in the 
centre of this enclosure; the exterior o! the building consists of a 
covered gallery open on Iht inside, though from without it appear* 
to be all one. This gallery, which inverses all four sides of tr.e 
edifice may be likened to the second court ol t!c temple, frcqusnt* 
ed by the prietts and Israelites. Within this again stands the 
house itself, surmounted by a pointed roof, and in the centre of 
this Sanctuary there is a square stone elevation like au altar, Its 
four cornets furnished with four columns, on which stauda the 

i. Note t, pp. i to 37. 

s. Note 1 , pp. 37 to 40. 

3. Note 3, pp. 40 to 41. 

4. Note 4, p. 41, 
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idol. 1 This image is made of various materials*. I have seen 
silver specimeosi they are sometimes gilt, but copper is the nso3t 
common material. I have a few of these in my possession, which 
were taken at the pillage of the rich pagoda of Pounetonr 
Namhocri' they give one a good Idea of the hideoiuneas of the 
gods before whom these people prostrate themselves. Some are 
likeoesses of iuee with elephant's trunks, others have four, six. or 
more anas, ami others two or more heads*. The temples arc all 
dedicated to ipeclal deities, as was the case with those of the 
Greeks and Romans, and the patron idol in each pagoda presides 
over the others; his form surpassing theirs both in size and splen- 
dour. I have seen a copper cow* at the pagoda at Cranganur, 
almoit as large as life. As the gods arc supposed to delight in 
iljnrainations, several lamps both iron and copper, fastened into 
the walls of the second court on both sides, arc lighted up on 
feast days. 

There arc cavities along the walls of the inside gallery, 
something like baking ovens, in which rajahs, princes, or private 
individuals miy deposit their treasures for security. The key* of 
these trea s ur e chambers are always kept by the proprietors, who 
may obtain access to them when they please with the assistance 
of the Brahmins who have the care of tho tontple. No Christian, 
Jew. or Moor, nay peietrate la to this sinctuary, though the 
gates are suffered to stand open, and we may approach as far as 
the threshold, 6 but not near enoueh to obtsin a sight of the 
interior ; this I have found by experience ; for if we attempted to 
intrude loo far, we should be pushed back, as the temple would 
be polluted, and must then undergo fresh consecration and 
various ceremonies In order to render it fit again for the offices of 
religion. This would be the case even If we were merely to 
enter the tanks or wells In which the Brahmins, bound by tJdt 
law, bathe daily they would be contaminated and require fresh 
consecration’ to parity them. For their folly Is such that they 
imagine that purity consists not iu the cleanliness of the soul but 
of that of the body. Not alone men of other religions arc pro- 
hibited from entering their temples, bnt the same rule is extended 
even to the low and despised castes among themselves, a practice 
which rons counter to tbo notions of all other untiom, For as 
the more touch o' these miserable creatures would defile Brahmin 

r. Note s, page *r. 

t. Note 6. lb. 

»• Note 7, p. 45, 

4. Note 8, ib. 

5. Note 9, p. 48. 

6. Noto xo, ib. 

7. Note 11, p, 49. 
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or 8 member of the higher castes, so would their presence Ihe 
temple of the gods, of whose favour and notice they are unworthy. 
The dally services* of the temple consist of prayers and devotions 
offered three times a day, moroieg, noon aed night. The 
devotees perambulate the outer court thrice, making their SomiaU 
or reverence (a gesture performed by bending forward and striking 
the forehead with clasped bands), each time they come opposite 
the door of tbe pagoda. The Brahmins observe a similar routine 
in tha innermost gal'ory of tbe sanctuary, muttering prajers all 
the time. Then the first priest steps up to the altar and sprink- 
les holy water and flowers on the Image, which act forms the 
dally sacrifice, for no blood must be shed in or near the temple. 
Estates are invariably attached to the pseodas from which they 
derive considerable revenues and their wealth is increased by the 
offerings and alms of tbe faithful.’ I saw at Porcad two atone 
images, man and woman, which have stood for age* by the tide 
of the river, so near, that in the rainy season they are flooded. 
Bags hang from their nocks' to receive the offerings of passengers 
on tbe river, who throw into them a portion of their fruits, rice, 
nely, etc., as an almigiving to the adjacent pagoada. Rich page- 
das are burdened with a number of 8rahnn'os, perhaps aooor joo 
who must be fed: for so these Malabar prirsu cunaloily contrive 
to be supported gratis.' Besides this, at tnaoy of the rajah's 
couits are placet called matrot, 1 where food is dispensed to any 
Brahmin who demands it. There is one good thing about these 
pagodas, that they furnish provision for many wtyfarers of their 
own religion, who resort to them, rice it never refused. They 
serve in thit respect like hospitals or charitible establishments.' 
when a man, however poor and destitute be may be, can always 
find shelter. 

I had almost forgotten to stale, that when in the daily ser- 
vice the priests come to the performance of the Sombaie, or rever- 
ence, the first priest holds np the image while the others bend 
their knees to it.* 

On certain national feasts a solemn ptcceasion takes place. 
The idoi, finely ornamented and placed In a palanqin or set up 
on an elephant and covered with a canopy, is paraded about 

I. Note la, pp. ap 10 63. 

1, Note ij, pp. 63 to 104. 

j. Note 14. p. 10S — 106. 

4. Note 15, pp. 106— 107. 

5. Note 16, pp. xoy— no. 

6. Note 17, pp .no— in. 

7. Note 18, p. 119. 
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accompanied with music, and every body must perform the Sorabaie 
before it. Thus still exists the procession ol the tabernacle o! 
Moloch, which, among the Egyptian*, Syrians and other gentiles, 
used to cause the children of Israel to s : n. The low castes who 
may not enter the temple, arc permitted to attend at a dhtance on 
some of these occasion!, and :o deposit their donations of fanams 
before the temple for though not admitted, they aie compelled to 
contribute to its support, as if it were n privilege so to co. 1 
They possess ten i pies of their own constructed of dried p»lm 
leaves, and If they could affoid to build them of stone they must 
yet cover them with palm leaves; they have r.o Brahmins for their 
priests, but members of their own caste minister the offices of 
religion. 1 

Near tome pagoda*, as those of Valdurti and Mowton, 
outside the enclosure stands a stone, at which tho Mayan, who 
are permitted to partake of the flesh of all animal* except cows, 
offer sacrifices of blood; here also they offer up vows to their 
deities' to oblaia the boon of fertility fer their estates, promising 
in return to sacrifice so msny cocks. When tbe dsy for the sacri* 
fice airives thousands as&smble, and the Nayars officiate at the 
solemnity in place cf the Brahmins, xvho may not touch the 
bodies cf dead urinals. Tbe chiei called Btlka Parti 1 first ad* 
vatces, cuts oif the head of a cock which he throws on the ground 
letting tbe blood run on the stone, asd then he takes the body 
home to bis house, and devours it with his family. Tbe others in 
succession follow his example, each sacrificing and eating his own 
cock. In the consecration of a new pagoda « the building is 
tlrst sprinkled with water and tbe leaves of the Jxora, acd then 
smeared with cowdung; this doDe ten or twelve cows, aa sacred 
beasts, are lied up inside the building and fed with grass, then 
with waters taken from four sources, tkc Ganges, the sea, the river 
near which tbe pagoda stands, and tbe opposite side of the same 
river, they sanctify the idol, the presiding genius of the tcinpla; 
they next take a number of dishes (they must not he fewer than 
49— but generally there are as many as 101 cf them) made of gold 
silver, copper or stone, filled with rsw rice and covered with pirty 
coloured cloths, over which are strewed flower* and figures re- 
presenting the ij stars under the iaflacncc of which the days of 
the month are placed. These figures are wade of gold or silver. 

x. Note 19, p. m. 

s. Note so, pp. 111 — a, 

3. Note at. p. us. 

4. Note as, pp. 113—3, 

5. Note S3, pp. 113—115. 

6. Note 34, pp. 115 — us. 
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on each o i which tbe name of the star is inscribed. These dishea 
lemam in the p»go<la for a period of ai or 41 days according to 
pleasure, during which time tbe hrahtnlm assemble to the aaae 
n amber that there arc disbes, offer up prayer* 10 the tii-uoe god 
bead, iiraui 1, Vialina and Siva, when this is over, a fire lighted It 
the quad™ ogle rau.t bo broight bsfoie the alltr, ou which the 
imago is thun set up, ar.d iastened with utoitar miaed up ol 
various adhesive subsunces, pearl-dust, rugar, hocey, cake, etc. 
and the Brahmins must be rag • ted for eleven or twelve days. 

If the temple wore to he polluted 1 by tba presence of a 
Christian or a member of the low costas, ai dishes of water with 
flowers n.ust be introduced to purify if, the idol must bo washed 
again with the four waters, a feast laatint for three days must be 
given to the Nambooricj, and thu temple swept thrice a diy and 
smeared with cow dong. 



LETTER XXIV. 

Sopcstirloni of the Native*— How they ceoMMM their houses— Their 
charm* “gainst tire evil eyo— AagorU on betiding (heir hoasos— The rtepoet 
(or ih. X«lu lre«. >nd the etilo of deputed .out.— E*oreirau-Lucfcj and 
•■lucky Omen*. 

In this letter I propose to satisfy year curiosity respecting the 
superstitious practices and opinion* which prevail among the 
benighted heathen, in the midst of whom I era at pieeent so’ 
jou ruing. 

A member of the higher cutes will never inhabit his newly 
built house, until it has been solemnly pjrified and consecrated > 
by the priests; because it Is supposed to hate been deliled by tbe 
builders, who belong to no unclean caatc. Amoog the grandee* 
the ceremony of consecration takes place in the following manner. 
An Idol is carried thrice round the house, to the sound of trumpets 
and deposited before the eastern door. The priests then eater 
the house, and having laid some cowducg raized with ashes on a 
puang* leaf they mutter some prayera over it. after which a 
Nxmboori sprinkles the house, first with water from a copper basin 
in which are placed the small red flowers of tbe Ixora shrub called 
by the Portuguese fault Paran, and then with the covduog; the 
idol Is then brought inside the house, and the Nambooiics proceed 
to eat sortie Lakes, There ceremonies duly performed, a great 
feast is held outside the house, the food consisting of rice, better 

1. Notes as and a6, pp. isa to 141. 

a. Note 1, p. i«a. 

* The pliant is the Areca cattthu, or Bctel-nul palm (Trans) 
See Brandes’ Diet, of Scisnce. 
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pisarg, milk and carry; the geests. who have been first thoroughly 
* reared with oil (like the ancient heathens, who used to anoint 
their guests as a mirk of honor;, 6itilr.g cross-legged around the 
boHding. While on the subject of ttttir houses, I roust mention 
their superstition about the east door; when ttier E° °ui (or tbe 
first time In the morning it must always be through this entrance 
which U considered lucky, beciusc from it they first bohold tbe 
morning sua, before which they bend with reverence. 

They are in the habit of setting up a Melik or figure in their 
fields, youag plantation*, and houses, and particularly in their 
roads: r.ot for the purpose o( searing the birds, as is done in 
Europe, bat to act a« a charm against the erii eye. 1 This Mollk 
may be the image either of an idol* a msn, or an ape, or some* 
times it is morely some kind of painted vessel. If the eye of a 
person possessed of i malign aspect fall on this object, it is rob- 
bed cf all power of working mischief either to plaots or to iny thing 
else. This superstition prevails r.ot only among the heathen; for 
iherc are some Christians who are lor ever talking of the Ttico 
Olhcs. I was told ly the Dctch Official at Paponctti, that tbere 
was a Mocqua chief living there, whose countenance waasuppc® 3 d 
by tbe natives, to te endowed with this pernicious influence-, so 
that he was entreated never to enter fields when the plants were 
in bloom, lest he should injure them; which request he observed. 
They imagine that this evil eye works no barm to the lands and 
plants of the possessor, but rather increases tbeir fertility. 

In commencing the building of a hona* 3 the first prop must 
be pet up on the east side: the carpenters cp:n three or four 
cccoanuts, spilling the juice as little as possible, and put some 
tips of betel leaves into them, and, from the way th-se float in 
the liquid, they iorctel whether she bouse will be lucky or unlucky, 
whether it will stand for n long et short period, ned whether 
another will ever be erected on its side. I have been told that 
the heathens say that tho destruction of fort Paponctti by our 
arms was foretold by the builders from these angaries. They 
receive for the performance of this rite one or two Cochin fanaros, 
three measures oi rice, and a garment weeth three fa.ianis. 

There is an odd shaped tree called a JCtlu, the stem of which 
seems to he formed by several misted branches growing Intn each 
other. It is generally very large, and its spreading branches 
shoot out tools, many of which fis themselves in the ground, thus 
furnishluR fresh nourishment to enable tbo branches to extend 

x. Note 2, pp. 142— 147. 

a. Note 3, pp, 147— xSj. 
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farther. This tree is esteemed sacred. ' and is hung about vith 
lamps which are iighted op in the evening. They have a legends, 
that the chief of the minor gods, Cheraman by name, was des- 
patched by the supreme deity to introduce certain improvements 
on the earth. Fatigued by his long journey through a dreary 
wilderness without food or diink. he stretched himself beneath 
the shadow of the banlsn tree to seek repose and refreshment, and 
bis object was so maivellcusly effected that lie arose with his 
strength as completely renovated as if be bad partaken of a 
hearty meal. In memory of this event, this tree Is dedicated 
to the pagcdai in the neighbourhood of which one is always to 
be found, they are also planted there for tho refreshment of 
departed souls, for the majority and the moat intelligent of these 
heathens believo * that in the beginning, the deity created a 
certain number of souls, which Inhabit sometimes humin and 
sometimes brute bodies; but that on quitting human todies the 
tools repose for a century under the tefreshing shade of the 
banian, after which they transmigrate into other bodies either 
ot men or of beasts according to their conduct during their 
past life 4 . It is considered a piece of great good fortune to 
transmigrate iatj the body of a white cow whilst to pass 
into that of a buffalo Is just the reverse as that animal 
undergoes E«tt illlreatment at tho hands of tU Malabara, 
being the object of their atnost contempt and aversion. 
The people believe that during the intermediate period cf 
hundred years, the aouls of the depaned visit their descendants. 6 
They therefore prepare, either within or without rbclr houses 
little apartments or huts, which are fresh smeared every morning, 
and furnished with a small bench, about s foot in length and a 
breadth from the ground, on which toddy is placed; which, in the 
evening, aa the departed spirits hare n 0 t touched It, they them- 
selves drink, and It is o?nsidered a hallowed beverage. They 
always put aside a little rice at their meals, or strew some grains on 
the ground for these ghosts: and if they hive more in tbe dish 
than they can cat, they throw out the remainder to tbe crows, and 
this slso is pat to tbe account of the spirits. They perform a 
ceremony like this oa the feast of the souls, 1 In the month of July. 

They cany their ideas of witchcraft' to an unequalled pitch; 
to this influence the most dire diseases are imputed io many 

a. Note 4. pp. 184— * 94 - 

а. Note s . P* >94- 

j. Note 6, pp. T94— IQ7- 

4. Note 7, pp 197-aoi. 
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places, and it is supposed to h.ve power both to cause end cure 
them, so that apothecaries and doctors would find it difficult to 
obtain a livelihood here: they are Us* foolish In the neighbour, 
hood of Ccchin, It is said /by the majority, that is) that there 
exist 35,000 demons, of whom a few are good; and tbo worst 
among them are ljattt Panniktm, Ttmgadi and Coclt Mmwot 
Panzikirri. They iscribe to these spirit* the power of occupying 
the bodies of men whose souls h»ve departed: they have no power 
over Christians, even those who arc so merely in came not its 
heart, Every individual has h*a own special demon whoa he 
serves, aod who in return assists him in the excution of his pro- 
jects- They suppose that if a man has no other way of venting 
his wrath on his adversary ha can srnd his own demon to do it 
for him. To effect this purpose he must make an image of the 
demon, and perform certain ceremonies before it, np>n which it 
ecu forth, and assails the victim with all kinds ot diseases, 
madness, convulsions, etc. In order to discover whether 
these disorders proccei from natural causes or from malign in- 
fluence, ths friends of the patient repair to a Canniant or sooth- 
sayer. who determines the question by the result obtained 
from counting ap ssme cowries, asd can also indicate 
the person from whom tbo evil spirit was sent; the latter 
immediately confesses his guilt, or if he refuses, is brought 
before the rajah ar.d compelled to do so, while the sufferer or. his 
part must promise to mike restitutio of any thing to which the 
other party had a lawful claim. The exorcism proceeds as follows. 
A mm of tic wither man caste is introduced who bas a drum 
shaped like an hour glass; he describes a magic circle on the 
ground within which he makes various characters, in red and 
white, and then flowers In pieces of betel leaves, rice, turmeric, 
Iscora flowen, arccanuts, tobacco, palm leaves, and date shells, 
etc., A woman taken frem the household of tha party who hns 
employed the aid of the demon, la made to sit down facing tho 
circle, clothed In a white garment, her hair floating loose, h?r 
arm? folded, and cairjiog on her kowm a cashevrnnt loaf. The 
washerman now beats bis drum, tinging at the same tine a magic 
song: <n which the ucclean spiill quits the patient and enters the 
body of the woman, who immediately s.ts up a tremendous 
howling, and begins to jump about like a mad woman; tben the 
demon speaking through her voice announces ths rewards he 
expects and the rights to be performed in return for the alacrity 
with which be has executed the mission of his employer. These 
being promised, the spirit leaves the woman, who falls down as if 
dead and lies in this p:sture for an boar; at the expiration of 
which the washerman takes away all that he put in the circle end 
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eats it with bia household: he receives four fanataa ic pay men; (or 
bia services; b like nun is also paid to the Csnniace. 

The official at Pipoaelti told me that he had witnessed very 
strange effects from those exorcisms at which ho had himself 
sometimes been called in to keep order. On one occasion a 
woman ?ra*. brought in to him, very iU. to all appearance deid- 
Her friends complained, that an evil spirit had been sent to her 
by a Nalr woman, whom they produced, and that the patient had 
lain seven days without food, like a corpsa. The accused was 
asked whether the tale were true; she replied in the affirmative 
adducing as the motive, that a little piece of gold, worth about 
two rise dollars, which she had inherited and wore as an 
ornament cn her neck, had been atolen from her. The officer 
commanded her to recall the spirit; this she performed with the 
unial rites, and the sufferer who lay inioimate. opened her eyes 
in his presence, asked for cheese and betel, and in short was 
restored to perfect health and walked borne. 

These people are also addicted to the observance of lucky 
and unlucky days. Monday and Thursday come under the latter 
category, and Sunday under tbe former, The last day of the 
month it unlucky. It is a bad omen to meet a cat or a snake, on 
first golsg out in the morning, and they will turn back to escape 
passing it> this they will do alio If a crow flies past ou tho left 
hand, on the right band it ia considered lucky It la a good 
sign to sneeze with the facs turned towards tho house from which 
they havo oome out, but wita the face turned in the direction in 
which they are going It is unlucky. Leo la the moat propitious 
sign of the zodiac, and it Is a piece of good fortune to be bom 
and buiiness is best executed under its influence. Thus you see 
dear friend, how superstition roles this land 1 . 



LETTER XXV. 

Dlactepancy between the Caronologiai of Roly Scrip to re, and thou of 
tlx OeatUe Natloni. An account of US fiaat day* of tie >UUl»n. 

The science of chronology has ever proved one of the most 
difficult subjects which have engaged the attention of the learned, 
who bare not a little Increased its perplexity by attempting to 
reconcile tho ayatem of Holy Scriptnn. with those of tho gentiks; 
this seems to me a hopeleai endeavour, for all the traditions of 
eastern nations, are extravagantly fabulous and inconsistent with 
each other. This, ia very conspicuous among the nation! of tho 
East Indies, where the chronological aystema of China, Pegu, and 

i. Note ii, pp. 147—257* 
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Malabar, ire totally distinct. How therefore can we rely upon 
them ? The system of Holy Scriptures on tho other hand, is both 
genuine and simple, narrating a regular succession of events, and 
seasons. St. Augustine remarks with Justice in bis work D< Chi • 
tau Dtp. "We teed notdoibt that those things related by profane 
writers which are contrary to the statement* of Holy Scripture are 
false, for reason teaches us that what God through his Holy 
Spirit speaking to us In tbc Holy Scriptures relates, is more 
worthy of credit than the words ol men. because he. can foretoil 
ong before the thing* which are to happen"! 

If we apply this passage to the chronological theory in vogue 
among the Malabars we shall see confirmation of its truth. They 
affirm that many thousand centuries havo elapsed from the 
citation of the world to the present time, and they mako use in 
their reckoning of time, of certain periods which they call Diva 
V am item supposed to he divinely appointed; each of these periods 
or cycles consist* of 365 years, 3 months, a days, and 30 
hours, and several of these Dha Varuuam make up a Rieat cycle 
or ngt consisting ol some thousands of years. 

The first age from the creation of the world la called Crida 
Ufam, and this lasted for the space of 4.800: Dina V amt tom 
arsounting to a period of 1, 7s3.no years, 6 month*. *4 days and 
j 6 hours. 

The s-cond age Tnda-Uf*. contained 3,600 D. V., or 
1,314,908 years, 10 months. 8 days, 14 horns. 

Tha third sge Duatar* Ufam, contained 1,400 D. V., or 
873,600 years. 4 months, ta day*. 0 hoars. 

Th* fourth age Cali Ugom . will consist of ia,sco D. V„ or 
years. 8 montfs. 6 days and 36 hoars; of this age only 
43s; years have elapsed up to the present time*. 

While on this subject we must observe, that the year begins 
In October (which they call Tails Mas tan) and that each day is 
divided into 60 hoars*. 

Th* above-mentioned *yatem c € chronology is otly preserved 
atd adhered to in their t:rople*; in their daily inMrcourse they 
nuke use ol certain epeebs aud eras witch ore mentioned In their 
le^al document* and letters. 

In the low-lands of Malabar, especially in the kingdom ol 
Cochin, there are two cf these eras The first is the year Cotlatt i 
01 Omltm, which takes its name from tie non here Coilsm, the 

*• Note x, pp. 058- a(o 
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place whence, Altar bis partition of tbs kingdom, Chartmperumal 
suited, eitber for tbe Ganges, or, according to the Moors, for 
Msec*. The current ysv, 1703. they date the year of Coil am 
8w.' 

The second era ths year Pteda Vatpvm\ which they call the 
new style, w«» first .astibllsbed when the island of Vjrpeen was 
reopmod from the see and inhabited by men. This ires 38s 
years ago.* 

In the high lands of Malabar, and in other heathen nations, 
there Is another system cf cycles of 60 yean. This was ordained 
by tho prophet I’sroeso Ramin. Each of the 60 years has a 
peculiar name, so that It may be always known how many years of 
the cycle have ran. When the number is complete they begin 
■gain from tbe beginning. 1 

They divide tbe year Into rs months/ the first dty of.OACh 
month efcireeponde with tho .thirteenth or fourteenth of ours. 4 
Maguam or January has 30 days. 

Comb am February „ jo „ 

Meeoam March „ go „ 

Med am April „ 31 „ 

Eddsnun May „ 31 „ 

Mcthuruo June „ s> .. 

Csiccedagam July . ,. si „ 

Chingam August ,31 •• 

Kan 000 September „ 31 „ 

Toolatn Oetobw t, *9 •• 

Vrechecum November ,, go „ 

Dhaooo December „ eg .. 

There ere certain annual festivities universally observed. 

ist On the first day oi lbs month Madam, they celebrate 
tbe feaefSiloe or tho New year; * not that tho year commences 
then, but at tbe season of tho departure of the Emperor Cheraa- 
poumsrl in September, from which era thsy date. In (he morn* 
leg of tiris day, they pot some gold into a copptr basic, and 
scatter Ixora flowers about; besides distributing money or food 
end-illuminating, after which- they bathe. To Life ait is •olemnlssd 
In-honour ofViehou. 

X, Note 4. PP- * 6 j— * 7 S- 
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and They hold another feast called PaUsmotdasjam 1 on 
the xoth of the same month, when they say that the son has 
attained iti meridian, and the days and nights are of equal length, 
they are accustomed on this day to offer rows in tbe pagodas, 
to Illuminate with limps, they carry tho idols about In procession, 
and fire cannons or gar.s, which latter is a religious ceremony 
used on high occasions. These solemnities, which last for forty 
days and terminate la tho Pattamoedaajam, are dedicated to the 
sun. 

3rd. On the new moon of the month of July, they keep the 
feast Baavw a with fasting and prayers on account of the arrival 
of the souls of their departed ancestors, who they believe visit 
their houses oa that day. They prepare and set food outside for 
them, which food becomes the property of the crows: and the 
dwellers by the sea-shore bathe for the purification of the said 
souls. 

4th. In August comes the feast Onam , » or the birth-day of 
Sida, the wife of Sri Rama or Vishnu. This is observed by wine 
people for four days, by others for seven. They raise a hillock Ic 
front of their dwellings, smeared with cow-dung and strewed with 
flowers, on which they set up the image of Vishau, clothed In a 
new garment, and provided with an open cocoanut for food. 
Those castes who ore allowed to partake of fish must abstain from 
it on this day, and tbe upper people distribute gmneats to their 
servants. 

Sth. Sixteen days after Onam comes the foaat of Uagam in 
honour of Paramuiri , or Para sit, the wife of Parameawarl 
or Vishnu in another form. For, as you must know 
they teach, that Vishnu underwent thirteen transmigration*. ‘ 
The ceremonies observed on this occasion resemble those of the 
preceding feast. 

6th. This tame feast of Mogam, ‘ or Guam it h»Jd also in 
Septembir or even in October, in memory of tho goddess Patrakalli 
also called Pagoii. The ceremonies coincide with those of 
tbe feast of Onam, except that cakes are to b« baked with sugar 
and laid before the Goddess. 

yth. The feast ? irart'tiira, 1 is celebrated In December. 
This is an occasion of mourning and lamentation among the women 

1. Note g, p. 186. 
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who now complain to the g:d» that they have cot been equally 
endowed Intellectually with man. They moat not aleep all the 
night, nor partake of cooked rica 

8 th. In January they observe the feast Parmy, 1 ths birth- 
diy of Pagodl Sri Couronraba, when they kill several cocka and 
offer them before the Psgodis. The Brahmins ore excluded the 
temptes for three days on this occasion. 

9th. This feast to Painy Is also held 1c Febtuary. and at 
Paldurtl * In Cochin in Mircb.wben a party of Naira bound by an 
oath, cause themselves to be suspended by an Iron passed through 
tbs skin of their backs to a swing (tel?) and remain thus hinging 
for some time and fencing with sword and shield: ' a frightful 
spectaclel On this occasion they exhibit various Images, march- 
ing them about in ptocsuloa us the Papists do on Shrove Tues- 
day, and thus It is a greet time for merry making. It Is the only 
festival to which all castes, even the lewrst, are admitted, and It 
lasts two days. 

It Is dedicated to tho sister of Pagodi or the goddess Sri 
Couroumba, called Assagia. 4 

soth. In tbia month also is celebrated tho feast of Otl 
Pturan 8 or consecration, In memory of the visit of the seagod to 
the Pagods Arad paid*, a stone yet remains standing by * bills 
stream at ths corner of the Pagoda in memory of this event. 
Nearly ss.eoo pilgrims repair here on this dsy. 

nth. In March is held ths fesst Oilragam, when the idols 
are carried about in a palanquin or on an elephant, accompanied 
by armed men who make all (dads of rejoicing with trumpets, 
games, and dances. The last day of Oihagam* is the feast Prct 
Ono on which occasion they bathe. This feast is celebrated in 
memory of Siva and Vishnu. 

rath. Eight days after, the feut At f ami takes place, on 
this dsy (which is also an snnual fair) the souls in torment have 
recourse to Seen, and the festival la celebrated with great 
solemnity In the temple of Caroor. 

I hope I have not wearied you with this subject, for though 
not a pleaamt one. It is needful In order to form an accurate 
idea of the part of tho world in which I now reside. 
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Account of die Pepper. Turmeric, Cardamom, end Aram of M*l«b»r. 
Yon who live amid toe bustle of trade, a;d dally load your 
nuearines wifh ccotly wares collected from all quarters of the 
world, will doubtless be ietertsiod in reading about the commerce 
of Malibar, and the commodities It affords, which It shall be ihe 
purpose of this letter to describe. 

Pepper, the cheapest but by no means the least «eiul of 
•pices. Is the chief production of Malabar and is collected in such 
abuodat.ee and good quality that this country may Justly bo styled 
toe Mother of Pepper'. It grows well in the low lands, but with far 
reoto lusur tmcc in the elevated tracts and along the hills and main- 
tains. It Is not planted in open fields, but in the close neigh- 
bourhood of trees, around which the branches climb, as the plant 
reoulres support. The leaves are large, and the pepper corns 
spring from them, clustering in rows close to the stems. Their 
colour Is gre:n. These plants, which climb to a era at height, last 
generally for eighteen or twenty years, when other grafts or shoots 
arc substituted for them. When tbe pepper is dried, it acquires a 
black cclour, occasioned doubtless by its natural heat ; as is the 
case with cloves, which when first plucked arc white, but when they 
hare bern laid out to dry, black spots appear and spread by degrees, 
till the whole dove assumes a dark hue. Th e unripe pepper- 
corns which get sometiroes mixed with the ripe ones, dry away 
into powder, or shrivel up, owing to the heat of the latter. For 
this reason the East India Company never t*ks now pepper by 
weight, but let it lie bye for souk mouths ia warehouses till tho 
ucilpe corns have had tints to decay ; and the bad are then win- 
nowed from tho good in presence of tho merchants. 

Many persons erroneously suppose that the white and black 
pepper are different plants. This Is not the case. 1 have been 
told here that there are two methods of manifasturing the former 
from the latter, either ly corroding the upper coating of the corn 
with lime, or by laying Itislde for tea or twelve years, when the 
outer ccot will dry off, and the upper-corn appjar white * 

The pepper of Malabar U that most prlxed: yet it is not 
equally good In all parts of tho country. The pepper produced In 
South Malabar sad Qu;!on is smaller than that of the North. No 
difference however is discernible in the fruit when exported, as it 
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Is all mixed together. It Is the principal article o( trade of the 
East India Company in Maltbar; It is cslculated that they pur- 
chase on the average 2,000.000 lbs. annually collecting it in the 
factories of Cochin, and Chetwa in the North and of Porcad, 
Kulli-Qoilon, Quilon and Pest In the South. The sovereigns of 
these places and those likewise of Texkenkoor and Berkeakoor, 
•ho send their pepper to Porcad, ha to made an agreement with 
tho East India Company not to supply this article to any other 
nation >. Wc cannot help saying thnt auch a atipulatlon ia hard 
both upon the subjects snd the settlor*; for it gives the East India 
Company the monopoly of Malabar products and the settlers 
have no choice of a market, but must perforce sell to the Com- 
pany when they might obtsin a much higher price from other 
countries. It Is true they often find means of exporting their 
pepper by stealth, but as there are officers pasted all round the 
sea coast, these smuggled goods sre often seised and confiscated 
to the Company. The native princss sometimes participate in 
these smuggling transactions, though they never dare to confess 
it, being bound by contract to assist the Company. And indeed 
in their contracts witb that body, they have looked well after 
their own interests, for they hare secured the privilege of export, 
ing on their own account 100 or more candles, which they sell to 
the merchants at a good price. The contracts are renewed every 
your, when the East India Company send two moral-era from tho 
Council to make an agreemoct about tho price with the merchants 
In tho presence of the Rajahi of Porcad, ICulJi-Quiloa and 
Quilon, When tho price is settled, presents are offered to 
those princes. In Cochin and Cherwa, however, this doss not take 
place, the prico in those countries being always fixed. Th« 
pepper oosts generally n 4 or is ducats per ksndy of joo lba. bat 
this aunt does not all to go to tho merchants, and they are obliged 
to pay a duty of half a ducat In some placej, and more in the 
South, to the Rajah of the country. 

The Eaat India Company have never succeeded Id persuading 
the Rajahs of Travaucorc and Coliatr, . and still less tho Zamorla, 
to enter into a similar compact, because they are aware that It 
must be prejudicial to their interests. For being free to sell their 
pepper to anyone, they have the advantage of being ab.o to 
demand a ouch higher price ior It; and they aLo prevent lU being 
properly sifted aid cleanstd, ao that It Is very Inferior in quality 
This pepper 11 chiefly borght by the English, and sent not only 
to Europe, but through private traders to Persia, Surat, Mocha, 
Coroxandel, and Bengal, thereby causing detriment to tho Com- 
pany’s trafric ia those parts. 
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The French ire engaged in this trade at Calicut, and tbe 
Daces at Eddawa. a place near QuT.on, but having little money 
and less credit, it is but little therein accomplish. The new 
merchants of Ostead also are beginning to tike part in it; but as 
tbey pay too high a price for the'r pepper (as well as for tieir 
liccn good*), tt is probable they make but little profit by it. The 
Zarocrin has granted to the four chief princes of Malabar tbe 
exclusive right of exporting tfcir article l . 

The second plant that flourishes here and is exported to 
Europe, is the turmeric, called by the natives Burri-Burri, or 
native saffron a. This root is found in South Malabar, but too 
poor for exportation by the Company! they pmchtse the better 
sort, which grows la the north, In the territories of the Zamorin 
and CoUstrl. The turmeric plant closely resembles ginger, both 
Jn Its root and leaf, anl It planted every year. When rips, the 
root is cut up, steeped In water, and tben spread on mats or cloths 
to dry in the suu. It is used in Europe, as a dyc ; and in India in 
the preparation of a dish they call carry, which has a yellow 
colour. Its price is to ducats per kandy, and the East India 
Company collect at Calicut and Cannaaore generally aoo handle* 
in n season. 

Tbe third production of Malabar which is exported to Europe 
is tbe cardamom *; I am not aware that the true cardamom grow* 
in any other part of the world. Two different specks of this 
plant are found here one in Cochin or South \falahar. and the 
other, generally known by the name of Caonanure cardamom, in 
tbe Kingdom of Colastri. Tic first is the poorest of the two, and 
is not exported by the East India Company, but by the inhabi- 
tants, the English and others, wbo send it to Surat, Persia, Mocha, 
Coromandel, and Bengal, where the Munaimans use it in their 
food, and particularly in a dish of rice called brinsje. This carda- 
mom fetches, on the average, two or three shillings per lb. The 
Cannanore species is rounder in shape, and more pleasant to the 
taste. Its price rices annually, as it is much in requsst with the 
English, und at present amounts to 100 ducats per kandy. The 
Company’s demand is fluctuating, but the average quantity sold 
amounts to ao.ooo or 30,000 lbs. 

The cardamom gtows on long stalks which spring out of the 
earth, the pods hinging on them iu long bunches, rather far apart. 
When the weather is dry. the cardamom is white, but if rain falls 
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while It ia ripening, the bark or rind become* brown; it then eaiily 
burst* ind tbe little kernel* fall oat nod arc picked op by the 
natives ind sold, though at a much lower price, generally for a 
shilling and a half per lb. When the cardamom ia gathered, tho 
stalks are burnt in tbe Held, the ashes being servlccablt for 
manure. This cardamom ia not sown, but the land produces 
It spontaneously, the roots spreading along and under the soil, like 
thoao o( tbe reed. When tha cultivators wish to make the roots 
sprout up, tbey take heavy rollers with which they press them luto 
the soul. They generally suffer the ground to lie fallow for a 
year, and in tbe second year roll and manure it to make it produce 
fruit. I have enquired of the natives whether the seeds might not 
be sown, and new eirdamom fields be made in this way; but they 
replied In the negative, stylus that the sesds would Indeed germi- 
nate, bat the item would not grow bieeer and thicker thin a 
needle, sod would whither sway of itself. From this It appears 
that this plant is Indigenous to certain districts, and can- 
not bo grown in any other. Supposing indeed the casi were 
otherwise, it may be that the Datives would not allow It: for It 
yield* the much more profit than pepper does, especially at 
Canaaore. 

In conclusion, I will mention the areca l , the trade in which 
la carried on throughout nearly tbe whole of tbe hast Indies. 
You know of course enough of the appearance of this tree from 
books of travels, to be aware that its frol: springs out of Its side, 
after having been for some time enclosed wilbln aeortofriad, 
when the tree appears to be distended; till the fruit, having be- 
come hardy enough to brave the open air, burst! from Its coveting. 
You are also aware tb at throughout tho East Indies this fruit is 
chewed, together with a leaf called Butl * (a plant which grows 
like the pepper tree, and has similar leaTea), a little lime being 
alio mixed with it. It ctoaasu the mouth by its acridity, and 
malts* tbe saliva blood-red. but when it iamuch lodulgedlu.lt 
corrodes the enamel of the teeth, so that they become black, with 
those who chew It lo great quantities. The Arcca serves ths 
blDdoos for dyeing, for which putpoto quantities of It are dried 
and exported to Coromandel and Surat The East India Com- 
pany have made great effort! to appropriate to themselves the 
areca trade on this coast, but have not succeeded. But they have 
monopolized the trade in Ceylon, in spite of the dissatisfaction 
of the king of Kandy, and I am told, again 100,000 rix dollar* 
yearly by it, lathe country tho natives trufflo with it, and it* 
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dice varies, the kacdy being worth sometimes 3i. sometimes 4 
rlx dollars. There arc also different sorla of arcca, ibe common 
sort, the scented sort, the white, and the red, among which con- 
sumers mar purchase according to their taste. 

May Heaven prosper comroetce, the sinews of our State. 



LETTER XXVII. 

Dacnption of th» C<*« P.lm, ths M»l«t*r CUnaraoa, and Coffee 
shrub— Sanclily of Ccw$ aod Sn»'«e« in the ty« of th» Matiban— Gmt 
Stakes— Quantity cl Crccodila— Dugorous Kite*— Fire Flics. 

When I reflect on the hippy country life you lead, for reraots 
from the turmoil in which meat mortals are Involved, your senees 
daily regaled with the light of f lowers and the iceat of blossoming 
forests, pleasant tract* of clover field lying betorc you with dew 
drops like diamonds hanging on every blade and leaf, ray heart is 
filled with sadness at the contrast afforded by the dreary meadows 
inhabited by noxious monsters, that sarroond me. But a3 there 
are novelties to be met with among the animals ar,d vegetables 
here, which are unknown in the Netherlands, I hope you will not 
find it irksome if I give you some account of tte most remarkable 
that occur to me. 

The cocoa palm', which is she most useful of all trees to man. 
acorns the shores of Malabar with its lofty crown. It would be 
tedious to repeat all that has been said of.its excellencies. for there 
is eo part of it which is not serviceable for some purpose or other. 
It appears to thrive best under the influence of tbe cool sea breeze 
and near the salt waters of tbe sta; for. in more inland situations 
It is found to languish. It seems also as though It delighted in 
human society, being much fresher and more fruitful in tbe 
neighbourhood of bouses than in retired places. 

The Creator, whose wisdom is apparent in all Hi* works, 
would seem to have bestowed especial thought on this tree. The 
long slender trunk, laden at the top with fruit, he has provided 
with a multitude of fihres which tskeroot on all sides in the soil, 
thereby enabling the tree to withstand the blasts of the wind. 
The bark is enveloped In a kind of tissue, which some of the 
native* make into cloaks. The fruit yields water for tbe thirsty, 
food for the hungry, oil fer culinary purposes and fuel for the 
lamp. If you wish (0 extract wine from It, you must make an 
Incision in tbe top of the tree, and hang vessels round it; and from 
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the would there gradual ly drops a liquid whieh would otherwise 
circulated into the fruit. But now mark the wonderful 
change which this liquid UBdergoes. At first, it is sweet * n d 
rather nisty and as mild as our whey; hut it soon becomes strong 
enough to cause intoxication. Vinee«r, and augur of a brown *nd 
clayey sort, may also he made from it This liquid is a profitable 
article of commerce to the Company. At Batavia they distil from 
it a beverage as strong as brandy, which is mixed with brown 
sugar and called arrack, this is sent to . all parts of Iedia, and 
brings In a good revenue. Tha upper end of the tronk of the cocoa 
palm is solt, and when tha bark is opened a sort of pith of a white 
hue is found inside, called Ptlmyl, soft and delicious to tbc taste, 
and not unlike the cauliflower: bet, what b chiefly remarkable to 
a naturalist, in this part ie found the germ of tha fruit and its 
shoots, neatly enclosed in a lube or sheath. 

I shall give yon no description of the pineapple', jack fruit* , 
mingo*, cashew nut 4 , and other Malabar fruits. All books of 
travels abound in plates aad descriptions of ihim. But It Is right 
to remark that the cinnamon 8 is found here: not the fine- 
pleasant, species which growi in Ceylon, but a wild species, 
having a rough, thick bark, like that of the Ckina-Ckina, aad a 
strong disagreeable flavour, The root of this tree is fit for 
yielding oil, and the oil which is procured from the rind is at first 
red, but gradually decomposer and settles down into a kind of 
camphor. The natives ure this cinnamon in cookery, and as it is 
very cheap, coating less than a stiver per pound, there is no 
demand here for the better kind. The English contrive to sell 
thisMahbar cionaxron in an underhand way In other places. 

The coffee shrab is planted in gardens for pleasure, and yields 
plenty of fruit which attains a proper degree of ripeness a . But it 
has not the re! ioel taste of the Mocha coffee. An entire new 
plantation of coffee shrubs has tern laid out at Ceylon, with what 
■uceess. tima will shew. If it thrive, great advantage no doubt 
will accrue to the East India Company, who will not thus b; com- 
pelled to purchase such quantities from Mocha, where the price is 
very high and continually rising on account of the concourse of 
European traders from all parts, while for the same reason (be 
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